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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
All values in millions of Dirhams 


19781/ 19792/ 19802/ 


GNP (Current prices) 54,576 59,885 
GNP (1969 prices) 3i,?32 32,481 
Per capita GNP 2,872 2,353 
Fixed investments 13, 400 13,230 
Value construction authorizations 1,950 2,013 
Agricultural production (1969 prices) 4,182 3,931 4,500 
Energy imports 1,782 2,769 5,000 
Energy imports as % of consumption 80% 80% 80% 
Industrial production index (1969 prices) 171 177 184 
Value phosphate rock exports 2,034 2,214 3,500 
Value phosphate derivative expcrts 403 624 900 
End of year GOM cost of living index 

(May 1972/73 = 100) 183 198 218 
Rate of inflation 9.7% 8.3% 10% 
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3,200 
14,000 
2,200 


+++ 
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COVERNMENT, FINANCE 
Consolidated ordinary revenue 21,835 13,967 15,300 
Ordinary expenditures 11,049 13,000 15,134 

of which Debt service ie fas 2,982 ‘ 3,820 

Debt service as % of exports 27% 28% 28. 5% 

Debt service as % of exports and 

Transfer payments 18% 20% 21.6% 

Outstanding external debt 21,338 23,864 24,700 
Investment expenditures 6,629 9,019 8,428 
Overall deficit 6,658 Ieee 7,500 

of which externally financed 3,921 4,795 5,000 
Money supply 2C,639 23,354 23,462 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Net gold/exchange reserves 1,779 1,648 981 
Balance of payments 26 124.9 : 500 
Current account 5,619 5,967 5,850 
Balance of trade 6,100 6,705 7,12 
Exports f.0.b. 6,261 7,622 9,108 
(U.S. share %) 3% 2% 2% 
Imports c.i.f. 12,361 14,327 16,620 
(U.S. share %) 8% 6% 6% 
Net transfer payments 3,118 3,600 3,850 
of which workers' remittances 3,063 3,651 4,000 
Net capital movements 5,592 6,099 5,800 
of which net public sector loans 5,703 5,527 5,000 


MAIN IMPORTS FROM U.S. - 1979 
Grain; Aircraft; Automobile parts; Trucks, Cotton; Machinery; Scientific Instruments; 
Tallow; Oil seeds and products; Tobacco 


T7 Actual; 2/ Preliminary; 3/ Forecast 





KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


values in million US$ 


19781/ 


GNP (Current prices) 13,644 
GNP (1969 prices) 7,933 
Per capita GNP 718 
Fixed investments 3,350 
Value construction authorizations 488 
Agriculture production (1969 prices) 1,046 
Energy imports 446 
Energy imports as % of consumption 80% 
Industrial production index (1969 prices) 171 
Value phosphate rock exports 509 
Value phosphate derivative exports 101 
End of year GCM cost of living index 

(May 1972/73 = 100) 183 
Rate of inflation 9.7% 


GOVERNMENT, FINANCE 
Consolidated ordinary revenue 2,954 
Ordinary expenditures 2, 462 
of which Debt service 428 
Debt service as % cf exports 27% 
Debt service as % of exports and 
Transfer payments 18% 
Outstanding external debt 5,330 
Investment expenditures 1,657 
Overall deficit i TES 
ef which externally financed 980 
Money supply 5,160 


BALANCE OF FAYMENTS 
Net gold/exchange reserves 
Balance of payments 
Current account 
Balance of trade 
Exports f.0.b. 
(U.S. share %) 
Imports ¢.i.f. 
(U.S. share %) 
Net transfer payments 
of which workers’ remittances 
Net capital movements 1,398 
of which net public sector loans 1,426 


MAIN IMPORTS FROM U.S. - 1979 


Exchange Rates: 1980 - DH 3.8 
1979 - DH 3.9 
1978 - DH 4.0 


19792/ change 19803/ 
78/79 


15,355 
8,328 
808 
3,392 
516 
1,008 1,184 
710 1,316 
80% 80% 
177 184 
567.7 921 
160 236 


18,100 
8,553 
842 
3,684 
579 


+i treet 


198 218 
8. 3% 10% 


3,281 4,030 

3335 3,983 
764.6 979 
28% 28.5% 


20% 21.6% 
6,119 6,500 
3,259 2,218 
1,852 1,974 
1,230 1,316 
5,988 6,174 


423 258 
32 132 
1,530 1,500 
1,719 1,977 
1,955 2,397 
2% 2% 
3,674 4,374 
6% 6% 
923 18.0 987 
936 22.0 1,026 
1,564 12.0 1,526 
1, 366 - 4.0 1,316 


Grain; Aircraft; Automobile parts; Trucks; Cotton; Machinery; Scientific Instruments; 


Tallow; Cil seeds and products; Tobacco 


47actual; 27 Preliminary; 2=/ Forecast 





SUMMARY 


All available indications point to 1980 as being another sluggish and 
financially difficult year for the Moroccan economy. While this 
results to some extent from the government's intention to hold down 
growth rates and subject the economy to one last year of its 3 - year 
1978-80 austerity program, it is now widely acknowledged that greater 
stimulus must be introduced in 1981 if growing unemployment and other 
social pressures are to be contained. In a reversal of its earlier 
thinking, therefore, the government has now reportedly decided to 
revert to a 5-year development plan beginning next year, a plan that 
will have specific expansionary thrust to it, but where the increased 
growth rate can be derived primarily from labor-intensive projects, 
small-and medium-sized business development, and programs related to 
regional economic decentralization. 


The country continues to face significant short-term difficulties, 
largely of a financial nature. With the increasing costs of the Sahara 
war compounding the effects of the economy's structural and largely 
uncorrected imbalances, Morocco's financial managers will continue to 
find their room for maneuver severely constricted, with short-term 
relief to an important degree a function of the willingness of external 
donors to boost their levels of assistance to Morocco -- hopefully on 
more concessional terms. 


Over the longer term Morocco has considerable potential, especially in 
phosphates and other minerals. With proper investment targetting and a 
streamlining of administrative red tape, the country's equally 
important, but for the most part poorly exploited, assets in fisheries, 
agriculture, and tourism could be brought up to _ internationally 
recognized productivity standards and output levels. 


Opportunities for U.S. exporters remain strongest in the high priority 
sectors of the Moroccan economy such as mining, where U.S. equipment 
enjoys a high reputation. Morocco's increasingly serious search for 
energy resources offers a number of opportunities for American firms in 
fields such as petroleum exploration, exploitation of oil shale 
resources, solar energy, and the extraction of uranium from 
phosphates. The government is also eager to encourage American 
investment in Morocco, and has Investment Codes which offer tax and 
other incentives to firms investing in priority sectors of the Moroccan 
economy. 


--Because Of the dollar's substantial decline against the dirham during 
the past few years, the standard Key Indicator tables are presented in 
dollars and dirhams. Throughout the text and in preceding tables the 
following conversion rates are used: 1977--$1=DH 4.5; 1978--$1=DH4.0; 
1979--$1=DH3.9; 1980--$1=DH3.8. Distortions are inevitable and 
especially apparent when comparing percentages in dollars and dirhams. 


--Gross Domestic Product (GDP) -- the standard Moroccan measurement of 
economic performance -- increased by about 3.2 percent in real terms 
during 1979. The difference in growth rates of the GDP and the GNP 
(only up 2 percent in real terms) is due to a 12 percent decrease in 
Morocco's net non-factor transfers (i.e., investment income) in 1979. 














CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 
The Setting in mid-1980 


As it moves through the third and final year of its relatively 
well-enforced, but deliberately growth-blunting, 1978-80 Three Year 
Austerity Plan, the Moroccan economy appears almost certain to wind up 
1980 with yet a third year of sluggish performance. This bears out our 
previous forecasts, and thus comes as no great’ surprise. The 
government did hold out hopes of seeing if not the beginnings of an 
overall turn-around, then certainly a trend toward working against some 
of the economy's worst and more basic disequilibria. 


Some weicome surprises emerged from preliminary 4-month 1980 export 
statistics showing that the value of Moroccan exports grew at a 
surprising 52 percent over the same period in 1979. Heavily, although 
by no means entirely due to a 51 percent boost in phosphate prices 
(from $32-34 to $48-52 per ton), the value of increased exports was 
neutralized by yet another discouraging 32 percent surge in the value 
of imports, driven almost entirely by a 78 percent increase in the 
costs of imported petroleum (to probably $1.3 billion, up from $729 
million in 1979), which would almost exactly offset phosphate export 
revenues. Assuming these trends continue through December, Morocco's 
trade imbalance will again be slightly under $2 billion, with the cost 
of imports covered by even a hefty increase in export revenues reaching 
only 55 percent, up a mere 4 percent from the 51 percent cover for 1979. 


Domestically, the economy continues to suffer from the effects of the 
government's 1978 austerity policy. Moreover, the private sector and 
customer-specific credit limits still in place; with a 4 percent 
decrease in the government's 1980 Investment Budget; and the 25 percent 
prior import deposit scheme fully operational and once again being felt 
after a predicted 1979 lull, domestic liquidity remains extremely 
tight. The result is that gross capital formation is likely to grow at 
only 6 percent above last year's figure of $3,392 million, of which the 
private sector's contribution is only 20 percent. 


Supervening in terms of its increasingly burdensome macro-economic 
opportunity cost is the conflict in the Western Sahara. Military and 
related operations there are estimated by the Finance Ministry to cost 
about DH 4 billion (approximately $1.1 billion) per annum. Speaking 
informally, however, knowledgeable government financial experts assert 
that Morocco's defense related expenditures actually divert no less 
than 40 percent (or about $2,370 million) of the $5,543 million 
consolidated national budget. The defense burden also has a 
significant impact on the country's balance of payments. Although 
there are no available figures for 1980 it is likely that foreign 
capital military equipment purchases (together with spare components 
and relevant subsystems) will again be in the vicinity of $700 million, 
about the same figure reported for each of the years 1978 and 1979. 


The population is rising annually at about 3 percent. Labor migration 
to urban areas remains a major but statistically undocumentable 
problem. And the country's unemployment and under-employment are 
factors that cannot be safely ignored. The government's economic and 
financial managers recently took the decision to revert to a somewhat 
more pronounced capital formation-centered, employment and _ incomes 
stimulative posture. They have thus abandoned their’ earlier 
inclination to introduce yet a second 3-year (1981-83) interim 
austerity plan, as previously reported. The government's basic 
thinking now is that any effort to come to grips with the country's 
fundamental disequilibria requires that the planning horizon be 
extended to the year 2000. The new 20-year timeframe will thus be 
broken up for project targetting and milestone achievement into four 
5-year planning segments, of which 1981-85 will be the first. This 
will allow planners greater flexibility to act on urgent social 
‘programs while keeping the priority sectors fully monitored. These 
sectors whose revenue generating capacity the country cannot do without 
will continue to lay claim to substantial capital allocations. 


The financial and monetary framework. As in 1978 and 1979, the 
behavior of the Moroccan economy in 1980 will again be influenced to a 
significant degree by financial and monetary considerations, some of 
which are clearly beyond the government's control. First is the 
monetary impact of the country's trade deficit ($1,719 million in 
1979, around $1,974 million in 1980). Persistence of this intractable 
problem has several direct and indirect effects on the domestic 
economy. In a direct sense, the deficit forces the country to continue 
to rely on foreign borrowings to bring its external payments more or 
less into balance. Even with the significantly improved export 
earnings (52 percent during the first 4 months of 1980 over the same 
period in 1979); respectable increases in foreign worker remittances 
(10 percent); and satisfactory revenues from tourism (9 percent) -- 
Morocco's three crucial foreign exchange generators, the government 
will still require somewhere in the vicinity of $400 million from 
foreign capital sources to balance its external payments. How easily 
this can be done is not entirely clear at this writing, given Morocco's 
debt service to export ratio of about 28 percent in 1979, possibly up 
to 28.5 percent in 1980 if the surge in exports persists to year-end. 
This would amount to about 20 percent if other transfers are included, 
possibly up to 21.6 percent in 1980 for the same reasons. IBRD, Saudi, 
Kuwaiti, and French balance of payments assistance will be important 
factors, as is the recently concluded $250 million consortium loan from 
the foreign private capital market. But Morocco's vulnerable external 
payments situation, dramatized by debt service payments amounting to 
probably $979 million in 1980, means that the government cannot 
prudently draw massively on foreign private capital borrowing without 
jeopardizing a financial situation it has managed with considerable 
deftness. This means that the government may seek further loans from 
the IBRD, as well as additional Saudi financing at as maximally 
concessional rates it can negotiate. The government's overall approach 
to further lending will probably be for more favorable’ terms 
(especially longer grace periods -- up to 6 years -- and longer 
maturities -- up to 12 years). How successful this approach will be 
remains to be seen. 





Domestically, the rising costs of the Sahara conflict, the necessity of 
maintaining a minimally acceptable government investment program and 
the need to accommodate imported inflationary pressures have combined 
to produce an even larger total treasury deficit for 1980 -- i.e., 
$1,974 million -- a substantially higher level from the 1979 deficit of 
$1,852 million in the government's consolidated budget of $5,500 
million. 


To finance this deficit and absorb the resulting budget related as well 
as imported inflationary pressures (fueled significantly by the 20 
percent increase in petroleum prices since early January), the 
country's monetary managers have chosen to rely primarily on increased 
treasury borrowings, up 8 percent over 1979, while allowing the 
country's overall money supply to grow about 3 percent, up from 0 
percent growth in 1979. MThe cumulative effect of this strategy is 
expected to yield an official inflation rate in 1980 of over 10 
percent, up from 8.3 percent announced for 1979. A second consequence 
is that gross fixed capital formation will grow only 6 percent in 1980 
of which government financed investments represent 70-80 percent. The 
individual sectoral impact, however, is highly variable: Energy, 
selected manufactured products (especially textiles), food processing, 
and other export centered activities are likely to be the principal 
beneficiaries. Construction and public works will continue to show 
troublesome declines, while the remaining sectors are likely to remain 
essentially stagnant or at best imperceptibly growing. 


These factors, together with a continued unresponsive domestic private 
investment posture, are primarily responsible for the sluggish 
performance of the Moroccan economy. It is almost certain to produce a 
GDP growth rate of little more than 3 percent, a repetition of 1979's 
per formance. This will probably fuel increased wage/employment 
pressures that cannot be contained much longer stimulating investments, 
even at the expense of some combination of greater budget deficits, 
increased foreign borrowings, and growth in inflation. This looming 
Squeeze explains the government's decision to go for a more 
growth-oriented 5-year plan, focussing wherever possible on local 
capital and labor intensive investments. 


Agriculture. Moroccan agricultura] performance in 1980 (the sector 
contributes about 14 percent of GDP) will likely make a slight comeback 
from 1979's desultory results, particularly in the cereals’ sector. 
Overall cereals production in 1980 is preliminarily put at 4.6 million 
tons, according to official figures, up from 4 million in 1979. 
Virtually all of the gain is in barley, while wheat is again put at a 
mediocre 1.8 million tons, mostly because rainfall at the wrong time 
during the growing season. 


Imports of wheat, the largest import after petroleum, may reach a 
record 1.8 million tons at a cost of at least $350 million. Imports of 
vegetable oils, the number two agricultural import, will again rise in 
the face of very meager domestic production. Sugar, number three, has 
had mediocre year and will require massive imports again. 





On the export side, there has been a sharp increase in value in the 
first 4 months of 1980 paced by citrus (up 26 percent), the largest 
agricultural export by far, and fresh vegetables (up 58 percent). This 
is less impressive than it seems, since tonnages are still not up to 
their record levels of the early 1970s; furthermore, the precocity of 
this year's crop tended to squeeze more exports into the early part of 
the season. Olive oil is being sold abroad again after 2 years of 
virtually zero exports. 


In sum, Morocco's 1980 agricultural production will require that 
imports greatly exceed exports, as they have for at least the last 7 
years, and will probably require expenditures in the range of $150 
million in scarce foreign exchange. 


Minerals and Energy. Dominating this sector in 1980 (it contributes 
about 15 percent of GDP), but in countervailing ways, are developments 
in the petroleum and phosphates’ subsectors. Morocco's 80 percent 
energy dependence on imports of foreign crude (where consumption is 
likely to grow again at slightly over 10 percent) is now exacerbated 
by the double price rise in January and June 1980. It will force the 
country to expend approximately $1.3 million on energy, or about $36 
per barrel. This takes up about 30 percent of total imports. 


The phosphate subsector has now begun to enjoy the results of a 
worldwide price increase initiated by U.S. producers in late 1979, 
This has enabled Morocco to put its rock in the market at $48-52 per 
ton, up a healthy 51 percent. Informed observers are confident that 
this and an equally respectable price of about $420 per ton for 
phosphoric acid can be maintained well into 1981. It means that 
overall rock production for 1980 will almost certainly reach 23,500 
tons, up 15 percent from 1979. Meanwhile, the OCP is putting the 
finishing touches on its massive $5.5 billion 5 -year development 
plan through 1985. It will call for increased production at Khouribga; 
a major boost in output of the high grade "black rock" at Youssoufia; 
bringing the new Benguerir mine up to steady-state operations; opening 
up the Sidi Jajjaj mine, and launching a massive increase in phosphoric 
acid capacity at the new port of Jorf Lasfar. 


Elsewhere in the minerals/energy sector, the first months of 1980 
reflect respectable to exceptional increases in production and revenue, 
due in most cases to better prevailing world prices and, in respect to 
coal, increased consumption of electricity (up 11 percent). Anthracite 
output grew by 22 percent during the first 5-month period of 1980 over 
the same period in 1979. Lead production increased 18 percent for the 
same period although world market conditions reportedly cloud full year 
1980 perspectives. Zinc increased 42 percent, promising to remain in a 
strong position, as did manganese (up 16 percent), baryte (up 15 
percent), fluorine (up 17 percent). In a contrary trend, output of 
copper was down a hefty 19 percent, largely in response to world market 
trends although exports and domestic consumption were up 10 percent 
reflecting drawdown of inventory; s similar situation prevailed for 
silver, down 3 percent, with export up 10 percent. Increased revenues 





from minerals exports were $364 million for the first 3-month period 
1980, up from $210 million in the same period in 1979, showing again 
the long-term potential of the Moroccan minerals sector. 


Manufacturing. Based on sketchy 3 to 6 month 1980 data, this sector 
(20 percent of GDP) appears to be doing relatively well. Paper 
products, leather goods, and footwear subsectors are doing relatively 
well, but the automotive assembly and related component/spare parts 
industries, as well as the building construction support industry 
(e.g., metalworking, mechanical and electrical products manufacturers), 
still have not reversed their 3 year decline and/or currently stagnant 
levels. Textiles, cement, sugar manufacturing, and the chemical sector 
appear to be holding their own, with processed foods and semi products 
manufacturing helped by solid export increases. The sector as a whole, 
however, is likely to do little more than stay even with overall 
economic growth rates given reduced government supported investment 
projects, reined-in imports of semi products, and continuing tight 
credit limits. 


Beyond 1980. Key to understanding how Morocco's financial managers 
will steer the country's economy through a major transition period will 
be the thrust and substance of the upcoming Five Year 1981-85 
Development Plan. Present information indicates that it will be 
modestly developmental in thrust, but also more specifically focussed 
on sectors traditionally given short shrift, e.g., medium and small 
business development, and socially focussed programs and investments to 
support the government's announced policy of regional decenliza- 
tion. As a general approach, the plan will seek to hold down 
foreign-sourced capital wherever possible, while emphasizing 
labor-intensive programs that can be sustained primarily by domestic 
capital that continues to remain undermobilized. Significantly, the 
country's overly bureaucratized agro-sector is to be primed toward 
achieving national self-sufficiency by the year 2000. Also, important 
but inadequately supervised sectors such as tourism and fisheries will 
be emphasized with the labor-intensive, domestic capital mobilization 
strategy. 


At the same time, the government cannot safely avoid maintaining heavy 
developmental emphasis on its most capital intensive sectors, which are 
also the ones producing critically needed foreign exchange. These 
include phosphates; the related (and even more capital intensive) 
chemical subsector; import substituting energy development and fuel 
diversification programs; intermediate manufacturing projects; and the 
sequential construction of major components of what will eventually 
become an integrated steel industry. Also, agricultural productivity, 
especially for domestic consumption will be seriously addressed. 


It is not clear how such a substantial program can be financed. 
Clearly, the government will be soliciting much larger capital 
allocations from Middle Eastern countries and in a somewhat different 
financing context from the IBRD (the latter reportedly ready to invest 
$340 million in 1981) for social, agro and energy related programs. 
Elsewhere the government is expected to seek mixes of commercial and 





concessional financing from traditional suppliers and donors (e.g., 
France and the EEC) but with probably a stronger thrust toward the 
United States which it regards as not having provided the assistance 
that Morocco's importance to the United States warrants. 


Domestically, the government will move to mobilize Moroccan private 
capital in support of planned industrial and social development 
projects instead of permitting it to take refuge primarily in real 
estate speculation. This move will probably entail raising maximum 
allowable interest rates from their present 8-10.5 percent to about 
16-17 percent (for which the government has reportedly received IMF 
sanction). A second move will be promulgation of a comprehensive tax 
reform that will have explicit income redistribution features built 
into it, and which has been in preparation throughout 1979. 


Looking ahead, the major uncertainty in 1981 is when and how the 
resource draining and socio-politically obsessive Sahara conflict can 
be resolved. The timing and nature of such a resolution is probably 
the determining point for launching a serious restructuring program of 
the economy. 


In terms of politico/economic initiatives, Morocco is thus likely to 
move in at least the following major policy directions. First will 
certainly be a move toward reaching a mutually acceptable solution in 
the Sahara. Second will be an effort to secure’ longer term 
understandings with the EEC (Morocco's primary trading partner) with 
respect to assuring greater seasonal flexibility and related product 
growth provisions in its Agreement of Association. Third will be a 
more dedicated effort to promote and diversify Moroccan exports as a 
whole. Such a policy entails the concomitant revamping of numerous 
administrative domestic structures and procedures, a major government 
study on which should be completed by year-end 1980. Fourth will be a 
more sustained solicitation of capital resources from Morocco's Western 
and Middle Eastern friends. With respect to the latter, Morocco's 
requests will almost certainly include a program of concessional, 
off-set financing for any future increases in oil prices, much like it 
already has with Iraq. Fifth will be a more sustained effort to 
attract foreign (especially U.S.) private investment, a policy which 
also calls for improved domestic administrative procedures that have 
been under study for some time. Last but not least, Morocco will 
continue to seek politically safe ways of expanding its trade with the 
USSR and Eastern Europe, a region that can be considered a promising 
complement to its Western European, but increasingly problematical 
markets (i.e., protectionist). 


Morocco has significant longer range assets that provide the basis for 
meaningful economic development. Central among these is the country's 
commanding position in phosphates (approximately 75 percent of proven 
world resources) which it is determined to wheel into a position of 
decisive worldwide importance by the 1990's. But Morocco's varied 
mineral spectrum, including the presence of uranium in its phosphate 
rock matrix, highly attractive and by no means fully surveyed potential 





in copper, cobalt, zinc, lead, baryte, naturally occuring uranium, 
manganese, sliver/platinum and gold, is such that much _ greater 
attention should be paid to it by foreign mining and minerals 
processing concerns. Tourism, fisheries and further possibilities for 
increasing agricultural productivity are also areas of significant 
potential growth. These longer term possibilities account for 
Morocco's continued respectable credit rating among major lenders. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Morocco is essentially a "sleeper" country as far as U.S. trade and 
investment activity is concerned. Too often it is neglected by 
companies whose limited human and financial resources are logically 
directed to the oil-producing Arab countries. Because of its 
inadequate agricultural productivity, however, U.S. grain sales will 
remain a major 25 percent component of U.S. exports. Moreover, U.S. 
capital equipment exporters should remain dominant contenders in 
priority sectors such as mining and energy. If they are aggressive 
they also can open up a respectable position in telecommunications. 
But elsewhere, their involvement is likely to be minimal or nil. 


This means that American suppliers of technology, equipment, and 
investment resources must begin to pay more attention to Morocco as the 
1980's unfold. First, it is clear that whatever other directions the 
next five-year plan identifies, the previously mentioned priority 
sectors will remain so throughout this and the coming decades. As 
Morocco moves to equip itself with a domestic oil-from-oil-shale 
industry; launches its long-awaited steel industry at Nador; enlarges 


its electrical energy generating capacity (to include a nuclear power 
plant by 1992-94); and massively expands its phosphate mining and 
processing sector, opportunities of every kind will be open to American 
suppliers. These will not only apply to the projects per se, but will 
involve the entire span of each project's infrastructural support 
system, in some cases larger than the project itself (e.g., the Nador 
Steel Complex). 


But competition is keen and rising. Not only are there traditional 
(especially French) purveyors on hand, but the Japanese are now -- and 
this is a new development -- taking markedly increased notice of 
Morocco's possibilities and longer range potential. Yet superior 
American technology can and does move major projects to the United 
States. But this will only happen if U.S. suppliers mount a really 
serious challenge. This includes offering the very best equipment, 
process or technology; competitive financing; assured after-sales 
servicing; and a willingness, in cases where the government so desires, 
to share the project risks by entering into joint venture 
participations. In this connection, there is much to recommend U.S.-led 
construction or investment consortia that have a significant European, 
especially French, industrial participation. Such arrangements resolve 
many linguistic and bureaucratic problems while enabling each 
consortium participant to secure its nation's best export financing to 
cover the contribution it is making. 





a i ae 


Since the new plan is also likely to foster small- and medium-sized 
businesses, the government is almost certain to renew its search for 
similarly sized U.S. concerns to participate in innovative joint 
ventures. As the tourist industry grows (another high government 
priority), as the agro sector modernizes and diversifies, and as 
increasingly larger segments of the population enter the market 
economy, attractive opportunities for U.S. small- and medium-sized 
firms will arise to pioneer new and original activities in Morocco. 
But to do so will require commitment, ingenuity and flexibility. 


As a matter of stated policy, Morocco seeks new U.S. investors. The 
Moroccan Investment Code offers inducements to firms prepared to accord 
local partners at least half ownership plus board chairmanship. In 
such priority sectors as mining, tourism, and export industries, 100 
percent foreign ownership is authorized. To encourage the eventual 
decentralization of Moroccan industry, even more favorable investment 
terms are available to firms willing to locate their operations in 
urban centers outside the dominant Casablanca-Rabat industrial area 
(e.g., Tangier, Tetouan, Fez, Meknes, Oujda). Moreover, for any new 
investments in excess of DH 30 million (approximately $7.8 million), 
advantages in addition to those specified in the code can be negotiated 
with the Moroccan govvernment. 


Where to go for further information. Potential U.S. investors can 
secure a wide range of advice, services and financing from U.S. 
government entities on any aspect of their interests or desired 
involvement in Morocco. The Commerce Action Group for the Near East 
(CAGNE) in the Department of Commerce has detailed marketing/investment 
material available. The United States Export-Import Bank (EXIMBANK) 
offers competitive export financing and commercial credit guarantees to 
cover U.S.-sourced equipment and _ services. The Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation (OPIC) provides investors with war and related 
insurance coverage on their investments, while offering venture capital 
at attractive rates. In Morocco, exporters and potential investors can 
consult in confidence with Citibank Maghreb, a Casablanca-based 
subsidiary of Citicorp in New York and the only U.S. bank operating in 
Morocco; Price Waterhouse du Maroc, the only local subsidiary of a U.S. 
chartered accountant firm, as well as the Economic/Commercial Sections 
of the American Embassy in Rabat and the two U.S. Consulates General in 
Morocco, located respectively in Casablanca and Tangier. 
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